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| 
A LEGACY LEFT BY ALICE HAYS. | 


(Cuncluded from page 324-) 


Oh! you children of men, into whose hands | 
these lines may come, let me prevail upon you| 
to be in earnest for your souls’ welfare, while 
health and strength of body is afforded you; 
that you may seek God with all your hearts ; 
that you may come to the very knowledge of the | 
truth, as it is in Jesus Christ; and come to wit- | 
ness an acquaintance with him, by waiting on | 
him frequently; that when the time of weak- 
ness takes hold on your outwafd man, and no 
worldly means will avail you, that then you may | 
know the angel of his presence to stand by you! 
till death. This will be more joy than ten 





out of the ficld, (this world I mean) though it 
hath been a bl@ody field, where the saints and 
martyrs have sealed their testimonies with their 
blood, for our God and the lamb, who was their 
captain, and that brought them off with victory, 
bearing the marks of the followers of Jesus. 
Oh! who would not be a follower of the Lord, 
who can help both outwardly and inwardly, all 
those that stand for him, and the honor of his 
name; whose name is a tower of safety, and 
hath stood in its own power, against the batter- 


| ing-rams, and he goats, that the devil hath raised 


in every age as instruments, to push at the saints 
and children of God up and down, so as they 
have had but little ease in the world; for either 
Ishmael, or Cain, or the Egyptian nature, or the 
uncircumcised Philistine, or Herod, who sought 
the Life when but young, hath been busy. So 
that in every dispensation, the bad have, and do 
still trouble the good ; yea, the lion is for tear- 
ing of the lamb, and the wolf isa hunting for 
his evening prey. But glory to God, the true 
Shepherd is known, and his power felt, in which 
the righteous have trusted, and do to day. 
And the living can now say, it is the same 
as it was in the beginning; and as a canopy 
over the righteous ; a safe hiding place in time 


thousand worlds at that hour. Oh! the strength | of trouble, when instruments of cruelty are let 
of love; surely the love of God is to the chil-| loose, and greedy to do mischief. Like whelps, 
dren of men, that they -may prize time while | led on by that greedy dog the devil, who is for 
they have it, to make all things ready that ap-| tearing and pulling down all that.be may, or 
pertains to eternal life. This is to answer the} can, into his kennel, or den of darkness, where 
end of our being in this world, which is to glo-|all that do his work must go, if there is not a 
rify God, and to work out our own salvation with | repenting in time, for the wages of sin is death. 


fear and trembling, which must be done (if ever) 
in the time afforded unto men for that end. 
Wherefore be wise, ye children of men, and 
come and learn of Christ, and follow him ; for 
he ever gained the victory, and hath all power 
in heaven and earth committed to him; and 
therefore resolve by the help of his grace, to fol- 
low on wherever he will lead you. For as- 
suredly, he will give you power to tread on scor- 
pions, and to keep under every foul spirit. And 
in your obedience, you will be watchful in the 
light, by which you may see every appearance of 
evil, and then to resist it, by the assistance of 
the spirit, and not to let it in, or give it any en- 
tertainment ; remembering, that you are soldiers 
under the banner of the unconquered captain, 
Christ Jesus, who always stood by his in every | 
age. So that in faithfulness they always went | 


And it will stand gvod forever against evil 
doers of all sorts, that love foolish vanities and 
lust, which warreth against the soul. And such 
as swear, or lie, or cheat, or commit adultery, or 
lead a life in any other evil, let me prevail with 
them to repent, and forsake the evil of their 
ways, and the sins that so easily beset ; which 
are the sins they are most addicted to, and do 
the devil’s drudgery no longer ; for he is an ill 
master, and his wages that he gives are such as 
he has for his own doings; that is, death and 
damnation must be his servants’ punishment, 
from the hand of the righteous and just Judge 
of heaven and earth, who will do justly by every 
creature ; and according to every man’s doings, 
will his reward be. Therefore, all that are at 
a distance from God, by reason of evil, put it 
far away by true and timely repentance, that 
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you may know what it is to be washed with the | thereby all may come to learn submission to hig 
water of regeneration, and cleansed from sin, and | heavenly will ; whose will is, that all men every 





the spots thereof, by the blood of the lamb. | where repent, and come to the knowledge of the 


That so you may come to witness the renewings 
of his favors, which will be as the balm of Gi- 
lead, that will heal the wound to the bottom, 
and be made strong thereby, and fit for the ser- 
vice of Christ our Lord, who is the best master 
that ever man or woman served, who gives eter- 
nal life. But all that come to him must believe 
that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him, and therefore cannot gerve two mas- 
ters; for they must renounce the devil their old 
one, and all his works, with the pomps and van- 
ities of this world, and like a good soldier, fol- 
low the Captain in all perseverance, through good 
reports and bad reports, and keep to the stan- 
dard, the spirit of truth ; which if you do, you 
may pray to the giver for what you stand in need 
of, let it be bread for soul or body ; or faith, or 
hope, or courage,‘or the armour of light, or 
whatever else your wants may be. Take cou- 
rage and ask, and you shall receive double com- 
fort for all you have, or shall undergo, for 
Christ’s sake and the gospel ; and the life which 
you have lost, which you had in vanity and evil, 
you, in the room of it, shall find a life a hun- 
dred fold exceeding it, in peace and inward joy 
by the Holy Spirit, in your submission to the 
will of God, who hath called you with a high 
calling, that you should hear his Son, the pat- 
tern, and obey him in all things unto the end ; 
then be a good soldier, like that blessed apostle 
Paul, who fought the good fight, and kept the 
faith, and went out of this bloody field bravely. 
Oh faithful soldiers! Come on, and be not fear- 
ful nor faint hearted, because a woe attends such, 
but be valiant and jealous for truth on earth, ac- 
cording to that knowledge God shall give you. 
And here you will then be found improving your 
talents, whether it be five, two, or one, however 
small, it being in the bank, which is your hearts, 
and they being tinctured and seasoned with the 
grace of God, your delight will be in the trea- 
sury, and you will witness an increase in that 
which will do you good in‘the end of your war- 
fare, let it be long or short. 

In faithfulness all will end well; God is the 
same as ever he was, and his care over his chil- 
dren and people the same as ever it was in any 
age. Iam a witness of it, a poor worm, or un- 
profitable servant ; for if I have obeyed his com- 
mand, it is but what was, and is my reasonable 
duty. And the Scriptures are verified, where it 
is said, his eye is over the righteous, and his 
blessed ear is open to their cry. For he is the 
God and father of mercies, and delights to meet 
with his own to do them good; because he takes 
no pleasure in afflicting the children of men, 
further than to bring them into subjection to his 
son: and they thereby come to know the son- 
ship state, and not that of a bastard. That 


truth, and be saved with an everlasting salva. 
tion ; saved from sin, and the wrath due to the 
same. This is freedom indeed, to be made free 
by the Lord of all power, who said to the Jews, 
if the Son make you free, then you are free in- 
deed. Oh! that men would long for this free- 
| dom, and belicve in the sufficiency of that grace 
| that is come by Jesus Christ, and appears in the 
| heart to convince men of sin in its first budding, 
| that by the strength of this grace it may be 
crushed as the cockatrice egg, and not conceived, 
or received in the mind or heart, and so brought 
| forth. No, no; but cast out by the assistance 
of the spirit, which is all one with the grace of 
| God, that thou may witness the effects of the 
| grace and coming of Jesus, which is indeed to 
_save people from their sins, that they that will 
| be his, and believe that he has all power com- 
| mitted to him in heaven and earth, and had the 
victory in full over the world, the flesh aud the 
| devil; and therefore can, and doth give power 
| to all that thus believe in his name. For cer- 
| tain, stronger is he that is in us, to wit, Christ 
_by his spirit, than he that is in the world; and 
| more powerful is Jesus to save, than the devil to 
; compel men to sin; for he can but tempt, and 
it was by yielding to his temptation that brought 
| the misery upon our first parents; and yielding 
| to him, is the cause of misery still. 
| And [ do observe, the second Adam, the Lord 
'fromheaven, the Restorer of mankind, did not 
| say, that we should not be tempted, or have no 
, onset in the field, where this usurper gocth, and 
| hath his food, which is in the earth, and the 
| dust thereof. And he that was so bold as to 
| approach so near as to tempt the Lord of glory, 
| no doubt but he will assault his followers. And 
| the Lord who well knew what we should meet 
| with, advised and counselled to watch and pray 
| that we enter not into temptation; which was 
|as much as if he had said, if any thing that is 
evil trouble you, touch not with it; but pray to 
me, and I will assist you. So that it will be 
the Lord that worketh this deliverance ; God 
must have the praise, who is worthy ; for his 
own works praise him, because they are wonder- 
fully made manifest in this age of the world, af- 
ter so long and dark night of apostacy, blessed 
be God, the great being, who is the spirit of 
light and of purity, and hath now eminently 
broken forth by his Son, to enlighten the chil- 
dren of men in the right place, that is, in the 
heart and inward parts, by his spirit, and great 
power, that has been stronger than the power of 
darkness; to the pulling down and spoiling of 
the works of the old adversary, the usurper, yea, 
and to bind him and to cast him out, and so fit 
the creature, aod make clean the inside by his 
| polishing power, for his heavenly building, as a 
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stone, or a pillar, in this his latter house, which 
God is building of livjng stones, though disal- 
lowed of by the worldly wise of this day, but 
approved of God; who is the chief corner stone 
of this building, and Lord of all, and over all ; 
who will fit every thing so in order, that it will 
be put together completely, without the sound 
or help of carnal tools, or instruments of man’s 
devising, or contrivance. 

And asthe Workman is all wise, and his 
works all good, so it will tend to every one’s 
good, that comes to be rightly concerned in 
mind and spirit, as some of old were, as we may 
read in the holy Scriptures, who said, What 
shall we do, that we may work the works of 
God? And the answer was by one that well 
knew, This is the work of God, that ye believe 
in him whom God hath sent. Oh! it is a mat- 
ter of sorrow, to think that men and women 
should be so backward in their belief on the Son 
of God, in his spiritual appearance in the heart, 
but blessed be God, a remnant have believed, 
and thereby can cry Abba Father, because he 


hath done that in them, and for them, by the | 


operation of his mighty power, that no other 
could do; and thereby we know, that the Son 
of God is come, and has given us an understand- 
ing, that we may know him that is true, even 
Christ in us, the hope of glory; which is an 
anchor sure and steadfast, that never failed, 
when the wind blew, or the rain descended, and 
floods of afflictions swelled high. No, no, it 
never failed, for the foundation is a tried one, 
an immovable rock iu every age; all that have 
built on it, and so continued, have stood fast 
and sure; when those that have built upon 
the sand have suffered great loss, when time 
here is at an end, and their foundation comes to 
be tried, and found to be but sandy. Oh! it 
will be dreadful, to go hence out of time, into 
eternity, and that in the displeasure of an an- 
gry, yet long-suffering, just God, who will be 
just in all his doings, and render to the foolish 
virgins and sandy builders and slothful ser- 
vants a reward according to their doings, and 
the sentence pronounced as it is in the Scrip- 
ture, depart from me, ye workers of iniquity, I 
know you not. Oh! the sense of it makes my 
heart to melt within me, to think how dismal a 
State it is, to be banished from the presence of a 
glorious God, who long strives with men by his 


good spirit, to reform them, that thereby they | 


might be as the wise builders. But oh to be la- 
meuted! Too many have refused the offer of 
his love, and have chosen their own ways, and 
hated to be reformed; therefore great will be 
the condemnation of such, and dreadful will the 
Worm guaw, when men consider how time is 
over, and all means of grace is quite gone. Then 
shall such see how they have missed the favor of 
a good God, by choosing their own ways, and 
doing their own work. Qh! lost time, the field, 
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and the pearl also. Therefore better will it be 
to mind the work of God, that by faith in the 
Son you may witness him to work all your works 
in you, and for you, of his own good pleasure. 
There is noting for man to boast, or glory in, 
who is to be pliable as the clay in the hand of 
the potter, till made a vessel to his praise; for 
certainly God hath ro delight in the death of 
him that dieth. No, no, but rather that men 
should obey his commands and live. Or else 
surely, he would not set life and death, good and 
evil before men, and say, choose ye whether. 
| Which seems very plain, that there is a choice 
for mankind, and an offer of salvation while in 
this world. So that men and women may choose 
life, by believing in Christ, or refuse it, by un- 
belief; which leads from God, and the Lord Je- 
sus, into death and darkness, where the carnal- 
ity comes up, and overspreads the mind, and dar- 
kens the understanding. 
| But blessed be the good God, that hath brought 
a remnant to the knowledge of his light, and to 
| the obedience also; such are made living wit- 





| nesses of the sufficiency of his grace, with the 
| apostle of old, who had it recommended to him 
| when in great buffetings and temptations, and 
| found it effectual; though we find the blessed 
_ apostle had been in a state, whereof he cried out, 


| Oh! wretched man that I am, who shall deliver 


|me from this body of death? And again, I am 


carnal, sold under sin. Oh! this was a mourn- 
ful state with Paul for a season, when sorrow 
' possessed his heart and veins, and in the sense of 
‘it he cried to God, that was able to help him, 

and in due time he came to witness the suffi- 
\ciency of his grace, to bring him out of that 
| state, and to know a better condition, and to 

say, There is therefore now no condemnation to 
' them that are in Christ Jesus, who walk not af- 

ter the flesh, but after the spirit; for the law of 
| the spirit of life, in Christ Jesus, hath made me 
| free from the law of sin and death. Oh! blessed 
| freedom came to believers in that early day, by 
| Jesus Christ; and blessed be God, it is the same 
| in this very day as it was then; for this grace 
iwhich is come by Jesus Christ, doth not only 
enlighten men and women, to let them see their 
soul inside,and sinful condition, but gives power 
to the soul to help it out of thraldom; and as 
there is a faithfulness in the creature, the suffi- 
ciency of the grace is still witnessed, to lead 
from one degree of strength to another. So that 
here they have to thank God in their measure, 
us the apostle had, and can say, in God there is 
no variableness nor shadow of turning, for he 
is the same as ever, to them who believe, and 
follow Christ Jesus ; who was Paul’s and al! the 
apostles’ leader, and is still the true believer's 
guide. And every faithful follower of Jesus 
hath this to say, and not boastingly, that revela- 
tion has not ceased, nor the gospel hid, but to 
them that are lost by unbelief,and that will not, 
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or do not believe in the light of Christ, and in) thee; and my soul has had ever since to rejoice 
the sufficiency of it, such must lie down in sor-|as on the banks of deliverance.” I replied, it 
row, where all unbelievers do. And all such | was a great favor to have so certain an evidence 
that will have it, that there is no state of re- | of Divine favor in this time of trial. He replied, 
demption to be witnessed here on this side of | ‘a great favor indeed!’ then sang glory, glory 
the grave, from sin ; I say, such have great rea- | to the Lord God on high, who has been so mind- 
ton to cry out, and say, they are full of putri-|ful of me a poor unworthy creature. Then 
fied sores, and that they have no soundness in | making a little pause, he brake forth again, 
them. These are sad complaints indeed; and | saying, “‘ My soul, where hast thou been that 
how can it be otherwise, while they plead for | thou shouldst meet with such great favors as to 
the devil’s kingdom, which is sin, and darkness, ‘be able to sing of the Lord’s goodness on the 
and confusion. Qh! therefore all my country- {banks of deliverance.” Thus he lay for a con- 
men, and women, neighbors, and relations, let | siderable time praising and adoring the Lord his 
me prevail with you, be reconciled to God, by | God. 

believing in his Son, whom he hath appointed} He lived a few days after this time in a com- 
heir of all things, and by, and through whom | fortable state of mind, and quictly breathed his 
you may find acceptance, who is the advocate in- last in the 76th year of his age He was buried 
deed; as a remnant are living witnesses, blessed | in the graveyard at Middletown. 

be God, those who have believed in his name, JosHuA SHARPLES. 
that is the power of his inward appearance, in 


which there is victory obtained over the world : 
on flesh, and the me ” . : | Al short account of Lucy Hurnarp, of Kelve- 


Ob! happy souls, that can thus believe in his | don, county of Essex, Old England, but late 


name ; these shall be baptized with Christ’sown| 2 |Wilmington, State of Delaware, who de- 
baptism, which is, with Holy Ghost and with parted this life the 9th of the 1st month, 1820. 
fire; that is, his pure spirit entering into their} She was horn on the 11th of the 8th month, 
hearts, to make clean work there. And his; 1802, and began early to be distinguished by an 
word, which may be said to be as a fire against | industrious and frugal turn of habit, and a steady 
every appearance of evil, to burn it up, and des- | application to learning, remarkable in a child. 
troy it in its first appearance. As she advanced in years, and her faculties be-' 
Oh! that the children of men would be wise, | gan to expand, it was obviously visible that her 
and fear God, and call upon his name, while the | natural diffidence and humility kept pace with 
door of mercy is open, that their souls may live | her attainments; and that she was not insensible 
and not die, is that which I heartily przy for, of impressions calculated .to lead her into fre- 
because I have been one that have tasted of the | quent communion with her own heart, and into 
good word of God, and have known something | converse with her Maker. 
of the power of the world tocome. And hav-| She was of a cheerful and affectionate disposi- 
ing tasted both of his mercy and judgment, I | tion, delighting to anticipate the wishes of her 
can do no less than call, invite, and intreat all, | friends, and retaining a grateful sense of kind- 
to be faithful to the Lord, and all his requirings, | ness reecived; it may indeed be said she was 
that in the winding up of all God may have his | measurably endowed with “the Wisdom which 
praise, who is everlastingly worthy, and our poor | is from above, and which is first pure, then peace- 
souls the joy and comfort that none else can | able, gentle, and easy to be entreated, without 
give or take away. partiality and without hypocrisy.” 
She was taken ill about the 26th of 12th 
; month, 1819, and took to her bed a few days af- 
An Account of some expressions dropped by | ter, On the day following her being got up stairs, 
BenJaMIN SHarpLes when on his deathbed, finding herself no better, she said to her father, 
a few duys before his close. very emphatically, ‘‘Father, dost thou think I 
2d mo. 18,1785. As I sat by my father this | shall die?” he replied, “ My dear child, I think 
morning as he lay on his deathbed, he appeared | thou wilt not; I trust thou wilt be spared to .us 
as if something rested on his mind to express. I/a while longer; to which she rejoined, “ But 
asked him if anything rested on his mind which | dost thou know I shall not die?” He replied, 
he desired to mention to us. He answered, No. | “‘ No, I do not Anov it, and if, my dear, it should 
Then laying still awhile, appearing to be in a| please the Almighty to remove thee from us, tell 
tender, sensible frame of mind, filled with hea-| me, dost thou feel peace of mind?’ she said, 
venly consolations, he broke forth, saying, “Ij ‘On looking back ovcr my past life, I do not 
had a few days ago a glorious and wonderful | remember I have ever done anything much amiss; 
time, wherein I was melted down and all within | but father, is it sinful to have wicked thoughts?” 
me was humbled, and I heard a voice as intel-| He told her “ No, except in so far as they were 
ligibly as if it had been vocally spoken, saying, | given way to, they then became sinful, but not 
All the sins thou hast ever committed are forgiven | otherwise.” Her dear mother now came into the 
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room, and they kneeling and — 
bedside, she went on, “I have prayed against 
them, from my infantile days I have prayed 
against them; but I am sensible I have not been 
so watchful as I ought to be, particularly in 
meetings: I am almost too weak now to pray— 
do you pray for me.” Then after a short pause, 
“T know the Almighty is no respecter of per- 
sons, and that though our sins may have been as 
scarlet, He can make them white as snow.” 
Then throwing her arms out of bed and clasping 
her hands in an attitude of supplication, she 
broke out aloud as follows: “Oh, Lord God, 
look down upon me, a poor creature; [ think I 
should like to live awhile longer, if it be thy 
will, on my dear mother’s account ; on no other 
account do J desire it; I think I am quite will- 
ing to leave the world, if I might be permitted 
to enter one of those mansions in that kingdom 
whose walls are salvation, and whose gates are 
praise; where the weary are at rest, and where 
the wicked cease from troubling. Praise and 
honor and glory be ascribed unto Thee who art 
worthy forevermore. Amn.” Her brothers and 
sister being called into the room and kneeling 
down by her bedside, she said, ‘‘ My dear brother 
William, thou hast often been an example to me ; 
I hope thou wilt be a good boy, and an example 
to thy brother and sister. My dear sister Ann, 
‘I love thee dearly; I hope thou wilt be careful of 
thy words: you must prepare for death, you 
know it will come; I do not know but it is now 
approaching me.” After this, being much ex- 
hausted, she lay still. In the evening she felt 
something better, and said, “I think now with 
proper treatment I shall recover.”’ She also many 
times expressed her grateful sense of the kind 
assiduities of her friends. Notwithstanding her 
own apprehensions of amendment at this time, 
and the sanguine hopes of her relatives, her dis- 
order (the typhus fever) was making rapid pro- 
gress, of which she appeared sensible a day or 
two after this, for on enquiring what the physi- 
cian thought of her, and being told that he had 


said she would be no better for some days, she | of possessing the same being. 


said, “It shows his judgment.” A stupor now 
coming on, there were intervals of only a few 
moments during which she appeared sensible, in 
one of which she said to her kind attendants, 
“T thank you all;” and oue day manifesting a 
little impatience on having so frequently to take 
the medicines and stimulants which had been re- 
commended, she said, “I will not,” but imme- 
diately correcting herself, with softened voice 
and subdued accent, said, “I canuot take them.” 

On 7th day the 8th of Ist month, the physi- 
cian perceiving symptoms of approaching dissolu- 
tion, recommended her being removed into ano- 
ther room as speedily and as quietly as could be, 
in order that her dear mother, who had for about 
a week been confined by severe indisposition to 
her bed in the same apartment, might not wit- 
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by her; 


: 341 
ness the affecting scene, that was now but too 
manifestly near at hand: and this was happily 
accomplished without appearing to discompose 
the departing child, or to disturb the afflicted 
mother; she survived till the following after- 
noon, her affectionate attendants administering to 
her necessities to the last. When laying very 
quietly, and apparently suffering little or no 
—_ without sigh or groan or struggle, she 
reathed her last : thus atiording another mourn- 
ful instance of the truth of the Psalmist’s decla- 
ration, “‘ As for man, his days are as grass; as a 
flower of the fiell so he flourisheth. For the 
wind passeth over it and it is gone, and the place 
thereof shall know it no more.” 
Her remains were interred on the 11th of the 
Ist month, 1820, in Friends’ burial ground at 
Wilmington. 


ANOTHER, AND YET THE SAME. 


From the first moment of existence, until 
death, the body is continually undergoing decay 
and renovation ; so that, at no two periods of life 
does it consist of exactly the same constituent 
particles. 

The river which flows along our city is the 
same which flowed when the red. men held un- 
disputed possession of its banks, and yet it may not 
contain a single drop of the water which it then 

| contained. So with the human frame. If we com- 
pare man in infancy, youth, manhood, and old 
| age, we shall find that, at each of these periods, 
ihe is another, and yet the same. So greatis the 
| difference in form and feature alone, that even 
the mother, who had not seen the intervening 
change, would be unable to recognise in the 
hoary-headed, wrinkled, and decripit form of age, 
| the being which she tended in its childhood, when 
fair and blooming as a flower and playful as a 
summers’ breeze. 

From this consideration an argument may be 

drawn in favor the immateriality of mind. Amid 


| this infinity of changes, we are ever conscious 


The oldest man 
is conscious of being accountable for the trans- 
gressions of youth ; the wrong which he then 
suffered, and the misfortunes which happened to 
him throw an occasional expression of resent- 
ment or gloom over his features, and his eye 
brightens as he dwe'ls upon the love and friend- 
ship of bygone days. The matter of which he 
has’from time to time been composed may be 
scattered over every quarter of the globe,—may 
form a part of land and water,—may enter into 
the composition of various animals and ve, eta- 
bles,— but he feels that the mind has remained 
unchanged amid all the mutations of matter, and 
hence the great probability of its immateriality. 

From the same source an argnment may be 
drawn in favor of the soul’s immortality. The 
great objection to the doctrine is the difficulty of 
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conceiving mind to survive the dissolution of the | ers she makes the following remarks: “ Russia, 
body. But in the present life the body is un-| far from having a sufficient population, possesses 
ceasingly passing away, and becoming new, the | an immense extent of territory which is not cul- 
probability being that the body of a person who | tivated nor even peopled. How greatly would 
has lived twenty years, or even much less, does | the empire flourish, if, by judicious regulations, 
not contain asingle particle of the matter which | we could repair this loss. It appears that the 
it contained in infancy. Here, then, we have | new plan adopted by the gentlemen of Russia, 
demonstration that the mind does survive the de- | in raising their incomes, dimishes population and 
cay of the body; for the body of infancy has | damnifies agriculture. Almost all estates now 
passed away, and a new one has supervened.| pay their rentin money. The proprietors, who 
How probable is it then, that the body is but| never or rarely reside on thcir estates, tax each 
the mind’s tenement, and that, after its dissolu- | peasant from two to five roubles a head, without 
tion, the soul will have an independent existence! | considering for a moment how the peasant is to 
A. B. | raise the money. It will be very necessary to 
ordain, by positive law, that proprietors should 
assess churges on their peasants with discretion 
SERFDOM IN RUSSIA. and discernment, and in such a manner as to re- 
(Concleded from page $36.) move themselves as little as possible from their 
In the various industrial establishments of | estates. Agriculture and population would gain 
Russia, the labor is chiefly done by serfs, both | by their residence ; but at present many husband- 
by those of the crown and those of landed pro-| men absent themselves for fifteen years, wander- 
prietors. During winter, many of them work in | ing throughout the empire from town to town, 
their own cottages, on account of merchants who | to obtain money wages by their labor to pay 
furnish the raw materials. If their lords are | their Obrok.” 
owners of a factory, they work in it, or infac-| The remonstrances of the Empress Catherine 
tories so near at hand that they can live at home. | were unheeded, for the proprietors could make 
Others hire themselves out in the large towns, much more out of their serfs by granting them 
returning sooner or later to their communes. | passports to work in towns, than by retaining 
For the share of lands which he holds, the Rus- them as laborers on the soil. Formerly, the 
sian peasant is bound to pay a tax (Obrok) into | Obrok was paid in kind, out of the produce of 
the imperial treasury if he is a serf of the crown, | the soil; but the Russian nobility, having become 
or to his lord if he is the serf of a lord, but he | acquainted with the habits of Western Europe, 
can commute the Obrok to his lord by working | and being prone to indulge in its luxuries even 
on his estates during three days in cach week ; to excess, require hard coin for their rents, which 
or he may work in the factory of his lord. | they do not expend in the country; but at St. 
Formerly the lord could hire out his serf to a Petersburgh or Moscow, and other towns of the 
factory, but that practice is discontinued, with | different Governments into which Kussia is di- 
the exception of minors, who may be hired out | vided. Rural life has no charms for them, as it 
as apprentices for seven years. The modern has with the British nobility, since on their 
practice is for the peasant serf to make his own | estates they would be surrounded by slaves by 
terms at the factory,.after having received per-| whom they are abhorred, while in England the 
mission to absent himself from his lord, from | wealthiest hunt with their tenants, and meet 
whom he receives a passport, for which he pays; | them on terms of a friendly graduation of social 
but if he is a crown serf, he must obtain that per- | rank. 
mission from the commune to which he belongs.| Wages, considered in their purchasing power 
According toa law of Peter the Great, when | over commodities, are higher in Russian towns 
peasants were inscribed in a factory, and their | than in the towns of Western Europe. Hence, 
rations and pay were fixed, they were bound to | the peasant is eager to enter the towns, and at 
remain for life, and could never return to their | the same time perfectly willing to pay his master 
communes ; but that system is abolished, with | a high price for his passport, which is revenue to 
few exceptions. For instance, it is continued in | his master in addition to the Obrok. Kosegar- 
the imperial armory of Toula, where the work- | ten, in an elaborate and minute review of Russian 
men receive regular wages, and cannot quit the | industry, adduces some statistics on wages aud 
establishment without the express permission of | the rate of living, collected from various manu- 
the superintendent. facturers, which throw considerable light on the 
The employment of the serfs, sometimes in | condition of the serfs who are mechanics or arti- 
factories, sometimes in agriculture, haslong been | sans. A weaver in the country receives three 
considered injurious to Russian industry ; and | copecks for weaving an arschine of cloth, which 
Catherine the Second, in promulgating her new | measures twenty-six English inches, and he only 
code of laws, exhorted the commissioners to | produces ten to. twelve arschines in a day. His 
cheek the evil, if it could not be wholly sup- | daily wages, therefore, range from thirty to thirty- 
pressed. In her instructions to the commission | six copecks, or from fourto four and a half pence, 
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purchase anything, drawing their subsistence, 
generally from cabbage soup, from their own land. 
With their wages as weavers, they easily pay the 
Obrak. In the towns, as in Moscow, the case is 
of course different ; for there the weaver cannot 
draw his subsistence from his land, and he must 
hire a lodging; but his higher rate of wages 
offers him much more than a compensation for 
these drawbacks. At St. Petersburg, for in- 
stance, wages are one third higher than at Mos- 
cow; so that the serf who earns twenty-five to 
thirty roubles a month at Moscow, receives 
thirty-five to forty at St. Petersburg. This dif- 
ference is determined by the difference in the cost 
of living. At Koursk, almost an agricultural 
district, wages are much lower than at Moscow, 
being only | from ten to fifteen roubles a month 
for a mar, and from six to eight roubles fora 
woman ; but at Koursk the cost of living among 
this class docs not exceed two roubles a month. 
The reader will please to observe that in all these 
figures we speak of paper roubles, not of silver 
roubles. It has been ascertained that weavers 
in Moscow, steady men, take home annually 
fully three hundred roubles, and even more, as 
clear savings. Jt must also be noted that they 
gain this sum in a shorter industrial year than 
in this country or the United States ; for in Rus- 
sia there are not more than 240 to 260 working 
days in the year, owing to the numerous festivals 
of the Greek Church, which are rigorously ob- 
served. Morcover, the serfs are allowed a cer- 
tain time to go to and fro to their communes, 
which they generally visit at the hay season and 
Easter, Finally, the serfs on estates have been 
known to redeem estates from mortgage, where 
they had a good master, rather than be trans- 
ferred to a new proprietor by sale. These are 
important facts, when we institute comparisons 
between Russian serfdom and other forms of sla- 
very, ancient and modern. 
There is no doubt that the general condition 


of the people is far superior to what is generally | destroyed by fire. 


understood. 
blest laborer,” 
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English money. Among this class of people, the 
standard of dietary is very low, and they scaresly 
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our Roglish money. Among thieclass of people, the) cur neighbors’ goods is not yet kindled among goods is not yet kindled among 
the Russian people. Every one has sufficient 
food, though it may consist of cabbage and coarse 
bread, and sufficient clothing, though it may con- 
sist of sheep-skins. The districts of St. Peters- 
burg, inhabited by the working classes and the 
black population, are not repugnant to the eye, 
though they are not attractive.’ The black 
population are not so called from the color of 
their skin, but because they have, of their own 
choice separated themselves from the communis- 
tic organization. This is highly condemned by 
the Russians, as a violation of Muscovite nation- 
ality. 


Hic niger est ; hunc tu, Romane, caveto. 


On a general survey of the whole system of 
Russian serfdom, it must be admitted that it has 
some redeeming points, if such an outrage on 
human liberty presents any aspects that is not 
thoroughly odious; but there are gradations in 
turpitude; and though slavery in any sense is 
indefensible, it isa matter of satisfaction when 
darker tints are at all relieved by some brighter 
coloring. In Russia the serf cannot be separated 
from the soil ; he and the land must be sold to 
gether. ‘The children and the parents, the hus- 
band and the wife, cannot, be traded away to 
different purchasers. ‘There is no New Orleans, 
no mart in which innocence and beauty are trans- 
ferred by auction to lust and gold. The barba- 
rians of old Muscovy have some respect for the 
rights of humanity aud the delicacy of the gen- 
tler sex ; and if they scourge the body, they do 
not pollute the person. Strange, passing strange, 
is that contrast between an autocracy and a re- 
public ! 

In Russia, we have seen the nature of the 
rural commune, where universal suffrage exists 
under a despotic Government, and that remark- 
able provision for the welfare of the serf, which 
compels his owner to find him food in case of 
famine, cattle for his plough should they die of 
murrain, and a new cottage in case of one being 
With a passport, the serf 


“The daily revenue of the hum- | may wander over the Empire, so that he is not, 
says Storch, “is superior to his | in an absolute sense, adscriptus glele. 


He may 


wants, without cutting him down to the bare! possess wealth, and, indeed in the towns, many 


subsistence allowed to a prisoner. 


His clothing | of the wealthiest merchants are serfs. 


These 


is always complete, and none but beggars, who | are palliations of the original crime; and, taking 


are very rare, want the necessaries of life. | 


acalm view comparatively of the systems of 


Every Russian has his sheep-skin garments, and | Russia and the United States, surely the lat- 


we never see in Russia, as we do in other coun- 


ter cannot point the finger of scorn at the former. 


tries, even the poorest without warm apparel du- | True,” America has no Czar, whose mere word 


ring the cold weather. 
also a lodging, well warmed.” 
lar testimony. 


The most needy have | can deport any victim to Siberia; but she has 
Kohl bears simi- | thousands of tyrants in the Southern States, who 
“Tn no town in Russia,” says | may commit even more atrocious acts than exile. 


that intelligent traveller, ‘do we behold that The banished man may return, and in him hope 
shocking contrast between misery and luxury, survives; but who shall restore violated chastity 
which exists in all the cities of Western Europe, to woman? Who shall console the man who is 
although the distance between the rich and poor conscious that, from day to day, to the last hour 


i8 great. 


That spirit of avarice which covets | of his existence, he may pass under the hammer 
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of the auctioneer, driven to the shambles by the 
lash ? 

This subject is too painful to pursue ; and it is 
deeply humiliating to feel that any portion of 
the Anglo-Saxon race may be taunted with their 
degradation by a despot. But the sad truth re- 
mains ; they may be so taunted and justly. It 
makes the cheek tingle with shame when we 
hear the Emperor of Russia charge the country- 
men of Washington with being the hypocrites of 
freedom. J. D. 

London, June 16, 1854. 
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Diep,—On Sixth day morning, the 11th inst., 


AsicaiL, the wife of Joseph S. Walton, aged near 
64 years. 


The short obituary record we have received of 
the departure of a beloved member of our Society 
does not seem sufficient to meet the feeling which 
is manifested by many Friends, and it is hoped 
that some memorial of a life, portions of which have 
been expended in important services, may here- 
after obtain a more extended notice. 

Abigail Walton was at different times engaged 
with her husband in laboring to ameliora@e the con- 
dition of the Indians. The sacrifices which were 
made in leaving a home surrounded with the com- 
forts of civilization to dwell in the woods with an 
uncultivated race, were matters of no light conside- 
ration, and were borne with so much cheerfulness, 
that she was truly a helpmeet to her husband, as 
well as to others who came within the reach of her 
influence. The benevolent object which was held 
in view stimulated her exertions, and she was a 
worthy coadjutor in the work, assisting and encou- 
raging her family in all the trials and difficulties 
which encompassed their sojourn in a laud that was 
far from kindred and friends. 

She was for several years an elder of the monthly 
meeting of which she wasa member; her quiet 
and deliberate manner gained the confidence of 
those with whom she was associated: her expe- 
tience had ripened a judginent that was generally 
clear and discriminating, whilst a spirit of meek- 
ness enabled her rightly to extend a helping hand 
towards those who were concerned for the welfare 
of society, 

As a neighbor she was loved and respected, un- 
obtrusive in her character; her counsel was sought 
by those who knew her worth. 

Her health for the last year was much impaired, 
and she was mostly confined to her home. She 
bore the cispensations of Providence with patience, 
and as one preparing fora final change. Her con- 
stitution being weakened by disease, she was 





taken with dysentery, which prevailed to a great 
extent in her neighborhood, and passed away, we 
trust, to a brighter world. 

Well may survivors mourn the loss of one who 
contributed so largely to their happiness, and well 
may they rejoice in the conviction that the trials 
of her day are over, and that she has been released 
from earth to join the hosts of heaven. 


—, On Sixth day afternoon, the 11th inst., of 
pulmonary consumption, James Epwarps, in the 
25th year of his age. 

The deceased was a young man who had left 
his native place inthe country, and sought em- 
ployment in the more active scenes of a city life. 
He was, as others are, surrounded with tempta ions 

eculiarly adapted to attract the mind of the youth- 
ul stranger and to draw it from the most serious 
obligations of man’s existence ; but he endeavored 
to lead a life of conscientious uprightness, was 
frequent in his attendance of religious meetings, 
and exemplary in his conduct and conversation. 
In recording his early and peaceful close, we 
would affectionately exhort the young who seek 
a home aniong us, to follow such examples as 
will cause no self-reproach in the hour of sickness 
and dissolution, and to live so that death will bring 
no terrors, and the grave no fears. 





For Friends’ Inte. ligencer. 
THE WEATHER AGAIN. 
A Correction. 

In the Review of the Weather published last 
week, an important error occurred. By some 
unfortunate mishap, the average of 9,12 and 3 
o'clock (82.82 deg.) was taken and reported as 
the temperature for the month, instead of the 
mean of extremes, (78.83 deg.) thus making a 
difference of about four degrees. 

Although the critical observer might readily 
detect it without this correction, yet it is morti- 
fying it should occur at a point where it is of 
more importance than almost any other that 
could be found, being just where a comparison 
was made for a considerable length of time. 

These articles consume much time in their 
compilaticn amid other cares, and may generally 
be relied on as being very nearly correct, as 
during a series of years the writer can recollect 
not more than one or two previous errors of any 
importance. 

The Intelligencer going to press so early in 
the week, sometimes presents the alternative of 
being crowded for time, or deferring the article 
until the next number; the latter course would 
to some extent destroy what little interest they 
may possess, it being desirable to preseut them 
(if at all) as near the close of the month under 
review as possible. 

Such friends as preserve the Intelligencer for 
binding had better make the correction. It can 
be done in the margin to the left on page 330, 
and insert the word not in the top line before 
(or above) the word “ unprecedented.” 

Philada., 8th mo. 19, 1854. J. M. E. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Loupon County, VA., 7th mo 21st, 1854. 
RespectED Frienps:—In the Intelligencer 
of the 15th inst., is an article headed the “ Na- 
tural Bridge,” and giving an account from Jef- 
ferson of that great natural curiosity. A visitor 
to it will soon become convinced that “ it is im- 
possible for the emotions arising out of the sub- 


This was a considerable distance, as they had to 
descend the stream, and then ascend a ravine that 
entered the valley some distance below the 
bridge. In doing this they met the young man 
coming down to meet them, he having reached 
the summit first. So that the assertion of the 
writer, of the young man being drawn up by a 
“a pole,” and “ immediately fainting away” on 


lime, to be felt beyond what they are here;” a reaching the top, has no other foundation than the 
description, however highly colored, can compare | imagination of the writer. Another unlikely part 


with the reality. 


It must be seen to be realized. | of the tale, and one that the writer saves his hero 


This account by Jefferson is correct in its details, | by, is his using his “large jackknife” in cutting 
but the latter part of the article, from another | “places for his hands and feet in the soft lime- 


source, it is believed, has not that quality. The 
writer of this, like too many of the present day, 
with a little fact, has, by the aid of his imagina- 
tion, added enough fiction to weave a plausible 
and exciting tale, and it is for the purpose of cor- 
recting this that the present essay is forwarded. 

A few years ago, an article appeared in the 
periodicals of the day, designing to correct the 
article in question, and signed by a person who 
says he was an eye-witness to the fact that gave 
rise to this partly fictitious essay. The circum- 
stances were these, if my memory serves me— 
not having the essay by me: Three or four 
young men, during the vacation of some academy 
or college, made an excursion to the Natural 
Bridge, and while there, enjoying the scene, one 
of them, more bold and venturous than the 
others, ascended high up on the face of the per- 
pendicular wall of rock on its western side. This 
was accomplished by climbing upward, along a 
ledge of rock that projected outward from the 
wall, and descended to its base some distance 
down the stream. He then descended to the val- 
ley, crossed over, and began to ascend on the east- 
ern side. ‘This was done by climbing a ledge on 


‘that side, that commenced still lower down the 


stream and ascended higher under the bridge, 
and this was done by the individual before his 
comrades were aware of his situation. On per- 
ceiving him they earnestly entreated him to re- 
turn, as the ledge on which he stood appeared 
from below to be but a few inches in width, and 
his situation appeared to them to be critical in 
the extreme. He however shouted exultingly, 
and asserted he intended to climb to the top of 
the bridge, while his comrades begged him to de- 
sist from so hazardous an attempt. He continued 
to ascend along the ledge until he passed out 
from under the upper end of the bridge. Here 
a vertical notch or fissure commences at the top 
and descends a considerable distance down the 
face of the rock. This notch is caused by the 
rock suddenly receding, and then soon projecting 
out again. The young man clambered round 
this point, and entered this notch and there be- 
gan to ascend more perpendicularly. His com- 
rades finding him deaf to their entreaties, and 
perceiving his intention of climbing to the sum- 
mit, they started to go round and meet him there. 








stone.” 

To those who are acquainted with the geological 
features of the valley of Virginia in which the 
Bridge is situated, it is not necessary to say that 
its limestone rocks are not “soft!” neither can 
rocks soft enough to be cut with a “jackknife,” 
exist as these have for thousands of years, subject 
to all the atmospheric influences of our climate, 


| and preserve a perpendicular or overhanging at- 


titude. They would long since have presented a 
rounded outline, and the bridge itself would have 
crumbled into the valley below and been mixed 
with the alluvial region along tidewater. 
YARDLEY ‘TAYLOR. 





A TRUE Account (written by THomas Lurt- 
1nG) of GeorGE Partison’s being taken by 
the Turks : and how redeemed, by God's direc- 
tion and assistance, without bloodshed, putting 
the Turks on shore in their own country, about 
the 8th Month, 1663. 


I, Tuomas LurtinG, was then George Patti- 
son’s mate: and coming from Venice, we heard 
that many Turkish men of war were at sea, and 
that they had taken many English ships. It 
was much in my mind that we should be taken ; 
and I was very much concerned, as well for the 
men as for myself. At which I went to the 
master, and desired of him to go to Leghorn, and 
to etay for a convoy, and so long we would have 
no wages ; but the master would not agree to this, 
but kept the sea, much contrary to our minds; 
and coming near a Spanish island, called May 
York, (Majorea) we were chased by a Turkish 
vessel, or man of war, called a Patach, as some 
time before we had been, and thought, by our 
vessel’s well sailing, toescape. But Providence 
ordered it so, that by carrying over-much sail, 
some of our materials gave way, by which means 
the Turks came up with us, and commanded the 
master on board; who accordingly went, with 
four men more, leaving me, three men and a boy, 
on board our vessel; and so soon as our boat 
came on board the Turkish vessel, they took all 
our men out of the boat, and put in fourteen 
Turks. All this while I was under a great ex- 
ercise in spirit, not so much for myself, because 
I had a secret hope of relief, but a great stress 
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lay upon me for the men, in this very juncture 
of time; all hopes of outward deliverance being 
gone, the master then on board the Turk, with 
our of our men, and the Turks just coming on 
board of us. Being thus concerned in mind, I 
desired of the Lord patience under such an ex- 
ercise ; and going to the ship’s side to see the 
Turks come in, the word of the Lord ran through 
me thus, Be not afraid, for all this, thou shalt 
not go to Algiers: and I having formerly great 
experience of the Lord’s doings upon several de- 
liverances in time of war, I believed what the 
Lord did say in me: at this all kind of fear was 
removed, and I received them asa man might 
his friends, and they were as civil tous. So I 
shewed them all parts of the vessel, and what 
she was laden withal. Then I said to our men, 
Be not afraid, for all this we shall not go to 
Algiers ; but let me desire you as you have been 
willing to obey me, be as willing to obey the 
Turks. So when they had taken some small 
matter of what we were laden withal, some went 
on board their own ship again, and eight Turks 
stayed with us. Then began I to think of the 


master, and the other four, which were in the 
Turkish ship; for as for myself, and the others 
with me, I had no fear at all; nay, I was so far 
from it, that I said to one of our men, Were but 
the master on board, and the rest of our men, if 
there were twice as many Turks, I should not 


fear them. So my earnest desire w's to the 
Lord, that he would put it into their hearts to 
send them on board, and good was the Lord in 
answering my desire : for it was as a seal to what 
he before had spoke through me, and in me. 
Soon after, the master was sent on board, with 
the rest of our men. Then all manner of fear 
was off me, as to going to Algiers ; and some of 
them said to me, I was a strange man, I was 
afraid before I was taken, but now I was not. 
My answer was, I now believe I shall not go to 
Algiers; and if you will be ruled by me, I will 
act for your delivery as well as my own; but as 
yet I saw no way for it, for they were all armed, 
and we withoutarms. Now we being all together 
except the master, I began to reason with them; 
What if we should overcome the Turks, and go 
to May York! At which they very much re- 
joiced; and one said I will kill one or two; and 
another said, I will cut as many of their throats 
as you will have me. This was our men’s 
answer; at which I was very much troubled and 
said to them, If I know any of you that offers to 
touch a Turk, I will tell the Turks myself. But 
I said to them, if you will be ruled, I will act 
for you, if not I will be still. Then they agreed 
to do what I would have them: Then, said I, 
If the Turks bid you do any thing, do it without 
grumbling, and with as much diligence and quick- 
ness as you can, for thet pleases them, and that 
will cause them to let us be together; to which 
they agreed. Then I went to our master, who 
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was a Friend, and a very bold spirited man, and 
told him our intentions; whose answer to me 
was, if we offered to rise and they overcame us, 
we had as good be burnt alive ; the which I knew 
very well: but I could get him no way to adhere 
to me, in that he was fearful of bloodshed, for 
that was his reason ; insomuch that at last I told 
him we were resolved, and I questioned not but 
to do it, without one drop of bloodshed ; and I 
believed that the Lord would prosper it, by rea- 
son I could rather go to Algiers, than kill one 
Turk.‘ So at last he agreed to this, to let me do 
what I would, provided I killed none. At that 
time there being still two Turks lying in the 
cabin with him, he was to lie in the cabin, that 
by his being there they shou!d mistrust nothing ; 
which accordingly he did; and having bad 
weather, we lost the company of the man of war, 
which thing I much desired: the Turks seeing 
our diligence it made them careless of us. 

So the second night after, the captain and one 
of the Turks went to sleep in the cabin with our 
master. I persuaded one to lie in my cabin; 
and about an hour after, another in another 
cabin : until at last, it raining very much, I per- 
suaded them all down to sleep ; and when asleep, 
I got their arms in possession ; and all this was 
done by fair means and persuasion. 

Then said I to the men of our vessel, Now we 
have the Turks at command, no man shall hurt 
any of them; for if you do, I will be against 
you; but this we will do, now they are under 
deck, we will keep them so, and go for May 
York. So I ordered some to keep the doors, 
lest they should come out, strictly charging them 
not to spill blood ; and laid our course for May 
York, which in the morning we were near. So 
my order to our men was, if any offered to come 
out, not to let above one or two at atime. And 
one came out expecting to have seen his own 
country, but it was May York. Then said I to 
our men, Be careful of the door, for when 
he goes in, we shall see what they will do: and 
as soon as he told them we were going towards 
May York, they, instead of rising, fell all to cry- 
ing, for their courage was taken from them, and 
they desired that they might not be sold, which 
I promised they should not ; and so soon as I had 
pacified them, I went into the cahin to our mas- 
ter, he not knowing what wasdone. So he told 
their captain that we had overcome his men, and 
were going to May York: at which unexpected 
news he wept, and desired the master not to sell 
him, which he promised he would not. Then 
we told the captain, we would make a place to 
hide them in, where the Spaniards should not 
find them; at which they were very glad, and 
we did accordingly. So when we came in, the 
master went on shore with four more, and left 
me on board with the Turks, which were ten, 
but they could not come out, except I let them; 
and when he had done his business, (not taking 
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product or license, lest the Spaniards should 
come and see the Turks,) at night an English 
master came on board, being an acquaintance ; 
and after some discourse with him, we told him 
if he would not betray us, we would tell him | 
what we had done; but we would not have the 
Spaniards know it, lest they should take them 
from us; which he promised, but brake the same, 
and would have had two or three of them to have 
brought to England, but we saw his end; and 
when he saw he could not prevail, he said, They 
are worth two or three hundred pieces of eight 
each ; whereat both the master and I told him, 
that if they would give many thousands, they 
should not have one, for we hoped to send them 
home again. 

So he looked upon us as fools, because we 
would not sell them, which I would not have 
done for the whole island: but contrary to our 
expectations he told the Spaniards, who threat- 
ened to take them from us. So soon as we 
heard thereof, we called out the Turks, and told 
them they must help us, or the Spaniards would 
take them from us, so they resolvedly helped us, 
and we made all haste to run from the Spaniards, 
which pleased the Turks very well. So we con- 
tinued about six or seven days, not being willing 
to put into any port in Spain, for fear of losing | 
the Turks: we let them have their liberty for 
four or five days, until they made an attempt to 
rise, which I foresaw, and prevented. All this| 
while I was very kind to them, insomuch that 
some of our men grumbled, saying I had more 
care for the Turks than them. My answer was, 
they are strangers, I must treat them well. And 
when at sea, in the day-time, we were going for 
Algiers, but when night came, for London : and 
we kept them in ignorance for about eight or| 
nine days, by which means they were quiet. | 
The ninth day in the afternoon, we came by an 
island called Formentera, an island they knew 
very well, and by that isiand they knew we did 
not go for Algiers, but for England. In the 
afternoon they were all upon deck, and our mas- 
ter with them, and they threatened our master 
very much by reason he was gone by Algiers; 
and none of our men were upon the deck, but 
myself and the man at the helm, but most of 
them asleep, and I sitting by the main-mast, 
taking good notice of them. At last their coun-| 
tenances began to change, and to look very sour- 
ly;a great weight fell upon me, and it rose’in 
my mind, how if they should lay hold on the 
master, and heave him overboard. Then I 
started up, stamped with my foot, and our men 
came up, one saying, Where’s the crow? 
Another, Where’s the axe? I said, Let us Lave! 
them down, we have given them too much liber- 
ty ; but first lay dowa, said I to our men, the 
crow and the axe, and every man of you, what 
you have provided to hurt them; they are Turks 
and we are Englishmen ; let it not be said, we 
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are afraid of them; I will lay hold on the cap- 
tain. So I stepped forward, and laid hold of 


him, and said he must go down, which he did 


very quietly, and all the rest. And at this time, 
and not before, we discovered that several of 
them had long knives by which they might have 


'done us much damage, and afterward we were 


more careful of them. And not long after, two 
of them differing, drew out their knives one 
against the other, and our men that kept the 
watch called me, and I called their captain, who 
took their knives from them, and gave them to 
me, and beat them. 

On the ninth day after we had them on board, 
I went to our master, and desired him to go on 
the coast of Barbary, for there we were like to 
miss their men of war, to which he consented ; 
and on the eleventh day we were on that coast, 
and about six miles from land, and in the after- 
noon it fell calm, and I had much upon my mind 
to set the Turks on shore: then I went to our 
men and said, Who will go with me to set the 
Turks on shore? One said, I will go; and 
another said, I will go; and another the like; 
but three to ten is too little; then I went to 
another and said to him, Thou and I have been 
good friends, wilt thou venture to go with me? 
He answered, Yes, if my master will give me 
leave. This is enough, said I. After this was 
resolved on, they promised me that they would 
do nothing to the Turks, until I said I could do 
no more, then they were to shift for their lives : 
this agreed on, I went to the master, and ac- 
quainted him what we had resolved to do, if he 
would let us have the boat. After some time 
together, and some tears dropped on both sides, 
I told him, I believed the Lord would preserve 
me, for I had nothing but good-will in ventur- 
ing my life, and that I had not the least fear 
upon me but all would do well. Then said I, if 
we give them the boat, they will get arms and 
come and take us with our own boat; and if we 
put half on shore, they will raise the country and 
surprise us, when we come with the other half; 
but if he would let me go, and the other three 
go with me, I would venture to put them on 
shore, to which he consented. go embracing 
one another in great tenderness, we parted. IL 


| saw no other way, but to carry them all at once. 


Then I called the Turks up, and when they came 
up, they knew the place; there were two towns 
about four miles from the waterside. But when 
the Turks came up, one of the men that promised 
to go with me, was afraid, and came to me, say- 
ing, he was not willing to go, except I bound 
them, To which I answered, I was not afraid, 
and to bind them would but exasperate them ; 
now they were quiet, let us keep them so : come, 
let us hoist out the boat: and when that was 
done, I went into her, and gave the painter into 
the ship. Then I called in the captain, and 
placed him first in the boat’s stern, then another, 
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and plactd him in his lap, and one on each side, 
and two more in their laps, until I had placed 
them all: when our men saw how I had placed 
them, they were willing to go without binding 
them. Sol gave two of our men each an oar, 
and one of our men sat on the bow of the boat 
with a carpenter’s adze on his shoulder, and I sat 
on the one side with a boat-hook in my hand, 
the two that rowed having one a carpenter’s adze, 
and the other a cooper’s heading knife. 

Besides these we had in our command the 
Turks’ arms ; and when all was ready we took 
our leaves one of another, committing ourselves 
unto the Lord for preservation, we being three 
men and a boy, and ten Turks. So we set for 
the shore, and having but two oars, the time 
seemed long, but that which made it seem the 
longer, before we got half way to the shore, our 
men’s hearts began to fail them, and they began 
to reflect on me, saying this was my frolic. And 
as we came nearer the shore, the more they were 
afraid; so that every rock they made to bea 
boat ; that I had very much to do to keep them 
quiet ; saying many times, Give way, my lads 
we shall get ashore in a little time. All this 


time I had not the least fear on me: at last we 
came within thirty or forty yards of the shore, 
then I commanded to turn the boat; I said to 
one that I put most tru:t in, have a care of those 
bushes, that there be no men in them, for I fear 


not a man in the boat; and turning myself about, 
with my back to the shore, to heave the grapling, 
the very same man cried out, Lord have mercy 
on us, there are Turks in the bushes on shore ! 
I having not hove the grapling, turned me about, 
saying, What’s the matter? Says he, Positive- 
ly, there are men in the bushes. And he speak- 
ing 80 positively it seized me, so that I was 
possessed with fear; and so soon as the Turks in 
the boat saw I was afraid, they allrose at once in 
the buat. And this was one. of the greatest 
straits I ever was put to; not for fear of the 
Turks in the boat, but for fear of our men kill- 
ing them : for I would not have killed a Turk, 
or caused one to be killed for the whole world. 
And when the Turks were risen, I caused our 
men to lay their oars across the boat, for that 
was all that was betwixt us, and bid the men 
take up such arms as they had: Then’ said I 
to them, I would have you be as good as your 
word, for you promised me you would do noth- 
ing, until [ said I could do no more : now I de- 
sire you to keep to that; for there was nothing 
lacking but my word to kill the Turks. Then I 
sharply reproved them for their many reflections; 
but more particularly he that had said there were 
men in the bushes, and there were not. And 
your many fears have brought someon me also ; 
therefore now behave yourselves like men, and 
be not afraid. And when I had spoken these 
words unto them, (all this while the Turks stood 
up,) then I remained in silence a considerable 
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time, and was very low in my mind: at last all 
fear was taken away, and life arose, and courage 
increased again ; and it was with me, It is better 
to strike a blow than to cleave a man’s head, or 
cutoff an arm. Having turned the hook of the 
boat into my hand, I got into the middle of the 
boat, upon the main thwarts. I struck the cap. 
tain a smart blow, and bid him sit down, which 
he did instantly, and so did all the rest, without 
any more blows; then I stepped forward, and 
said to our men, Now you see what it is to be 
afraid ; what shall we do now? Some were for 
carrying them on board again: Not so, said I, 
God willing, I will put them on shore ; for they 
will come quietly near the shore, but if we carry 
them on board, there will be nothing but rising ; 
for if it were my own case, [ would rise ten times, 
and so will they; on shore we must put them. 
And going along the shore, there was a small 
rock lay off the shore, which our men would have 
me put them on: but they not seeming willing, 
I would not. At last I espied a very convenient 
place, in a small bay, wherein was a water-way, 
and we could see a mile; we went thither, and 
finding it very convenient, turned our boat and 
hove out our grapling; and, with signs of great 
kindness, they took leave, and jumped out, not 
very wet; and when on shore, we put our boat 
very close in, gave them about half a hundred 
of bread and match, and other things, and hove 
all their arms on shore to them; and then they 
were not above four miles from two towns, and 
about fifty miles from Algiers. So we parted in 
great love, and staid until they had all got up 
the hill, and they shook their caps at us and we 
at them. And as soon as we came on board, we 
had a fair wind, which we had not had all the 
while the Turks were on board, nor many days 
before. 

And when we came for England, coming up 
the river Thames, some boats going before us, 
and king Charles and the duke of York, and 
many of his lords being at Greenwich, it was 
told them there was a Quaker’s ketch coming up 
the river, that had been taken by the Turks, and 
had redeemed themselves, and had never a gun. 
And when we came near to Greenwich, the king 
came to our ship’s side, and one of his lords 
came in and discoursed with the master ; and the 
king and the duke of York stood with the enter- 
ing ropes in their hands, and asked me many 
questions about his men of war. I told him we 
had seen none of them. Then heasked me many 
questions, how we cleared ourselves: and I 
answered him. He said, I should have brought 
the Turks to him. I answered, that I thought 
it better for them to be in their own country: at 
which they all smiled, and went away—“ think- 
ing (as Sewel in his History remarks) that the 
master had done foolishly: but he and his mate 
were of another opinion and they made it appear 
that they did not only approve with their tongues 
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the lesson of our Saviour, ‘ Love your enemies, 
and do good to those that hate you,’ but that they 
had also put it in practice.” 


MY FRIENDS. 


Oh, they are precious to my heart, 
My chosen friends, the few, 
Who guard me with affection’s eye, 
Who blame and bless me too; 
Whose hearts keep echoing fondly back, 
In love’s eternal tone, 
The joys, the hopes, the thoughts, the tears, 
That tremble in my tone. 


To meet the sweet confiding smiles, 
Bright with affection’s dew, 
To feel that 1 am with the meek, 
The pure in heart, the true! 
To look into their earnest eyes, 
Where thoughts the brightest dwell-— 
An angel’s harp, an angel’s tongue, 
Alone such bliss can tell. 


And oh, when absent, how I love 
To call-to mind the past, 
To count o’er every word they spake 
Before we parted last; 
To gather up each look or tone, 
And number every smile, 
*Till I am lost amid the gems 
That gleam on memory’s aisle. 


My friends, they are not many, yet 
[ know their hearts are true— 

Ah, sweeter than the praise of all 
Is FRIENDSHIP FROM THE FEW! 

I’d rather live in kindred hearts, 
To glory quite unknown, 

Than hold a nation in command, 
And fill a friendless throne. 


And e’en if some should turn aside, 
And change, as friends have done, 
They should not perish from my heart, 
Oh, no, not one! not one! 
Love is too mighty in my soul 

To wear oblivion’s pall; 
And if I had a thousand hearts, 
1’d love, aye, with them all. 


HOW SOFTLY ON THE BRUISED HEART. 


How softly on the bruised heart 
A word of kindness falls, 

And to the dry and parched soul 
The moistening tear-drop calls; 

O, if they knew, who walk the earth, 
?Mid sorrow, grief and pain, 

The power a word of kindness hath, 
*T were paradise again. 


The weakest and the poorest may 
The simple pittance give, 

And bid delight to withered hearts, 
Return again and live; 

Oh, what is life, if love be lost! 
[f man’s unkind to man— - 

Or, what the heaven that wafts beyond 
This brief and mortal spaa? 


As stars upon the tranquil sea 
In mimic glory shine, 

Sq words of kindness in the heart 
Retiect the source divine; 

Oh, then be kind, whoe’er thou art, 
That breathest mortal breath, 

And it shall brighten all thy life, 
And sweeten even death. 


From the Connecticut -Courant. 


THE BRIEF REMARKER. 


Nothing is more common than the discontent 
of those who have not even a shadow of cause 
for discontent. They are neither sick, nor 
pinched with poverty, nor called to sustain dis- 
tressing hardships. They enjoy both food and 
appetite. They have raiment to put on, and 
friends to converse with ; and if not rich, have 
fully enough for the moderate supply of all their 
real wants ; yet are these enjoyments, these boun- 
ties of indulgent Heaven, poisoned as it were by 
the discontent of their minds, so that they are 
wretched amid health and competence. 


What are the illusions that thus obstruct the 
sources of enjoyment, and, in this favored coun- 
try, cheat so many men and women out of the 
happiness which Providence had put them in 
possession of ?—They are such as usually spring 
from one or other of the three following causes 
—Perverseness of Temper—False theories of 
worldly happiness—the influence of opinion. 


With respect to enjoying ourselves well or ill 
in life, a great dea] more depends upon ‘lemper 
than upon circumstances. Not but that our en- 
joyments are always considerably affected by our 
worldly circumstances, sometimes in a very great 
degree ; but if they are such as that we are able 
to supply ourselves with all the real necessaries 
and essential comforts of life, it is not our cir- 
cumstances, but our tempers that are in fault, if 
we are not too happy t» complain and to grateful 
to repine. The root of our uneasiness is alto- 
gether in our own minds, and without a thorough 
change there, no change of place or of outward 
circumstances could quiet us. What though all 
our present ideal wants were satisfied? Other 
ideal wants would presently start up, and we 
should be still weaving for ourselves the web of 
misery. A temper that inclines to be satisfied 
with its present lot, is worth more than thousands 
a year; whereas utter restlessness of temper is 
one of the greatest misfortunes. A full moiety 
of human troubles would vanish, and the rest 
would be lightened, if there were a thorough cure 
of this one scrofulous disease of the heart. 


Our false theories of worldly happinesss con- 
stitute another huge class of troubles of our own 
making; and the effects of these false theories 
are the more deplorable, inasmuch as the disap- 
pointments inevitabty resulting from them sour 
the disposition, and thereby enhance the num- 
bers of the wretched victims uf temper. Corpo- 
real enjoyments are few and simple; neither 
wealth, nor any of the arts of refinement, can add 
considerably to their number or any thing at all 
to their relish. The pleasures of sense are lim- 
ited by narrow boundaries which never can be 
passed without instantly turning pleasure into 
pain, and how much soever we may refine upon 
the pleasures of sense, our refinements can in- 
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crease them but very little the most refined epi- 
cure, for example, has scarcely any more enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of the table; than one who 
confines himself to the plainest viands.—Where- 
fore nothing is more plain and easy of compre- 
hension than the true notion of mere worldly 
happiness ;—the whole sum of it results from 
health, competence, the friendly society of neigh- 


bors and acquaintance, and the pure joys of do- | 


westic life. He that has these, though he have 
neither wealth nor rank, enjoys about all the 
world can bestow. But these real and unsophis- 
ticated enjoyments, which are bestowed in fully 
as large measure upon the peasant as upon the 
prince, are too vulgar for the fastidious taste of 
visionary speculatists : they must find a some- 
thing that is quite above and beyond the bles- 
sings common to Adam’s children, else they are 


determined not to enjoy themselves at all, not | 


they. ‘Thus they loose the good that lies fairly 
within their reach, by laying out their endeavors 
to grasp an abstract something, that is conceiv- 
able indeed, but not attainable—an Jgnis Fatus, 
which the eye plainly sees, but which evades the 
touch and baffles all pursuit. 


The last brood of artificial troubles which I 
proposed to notice, are those that are generated 
by the influence of Opinions. I mean not one’s 
own opinion, but the opinion of others. Weare 
such strange and unaccountable creatures that we 
are more solicitous to appear happy than really 
to be so; and hence we willingly abridge our 
real enjoyments for the sake of seeming to pos- 
sess cnjoyments superior to those that are alto- 
gether common to mankind. Now the general 
opinion of society (a very erroneous one indeed) 
makes the pomp of show a perquisite for the be- 
ing,deemed happy, or at least for obtaining the 
credit of refined enjoyment, and this general opin- 
ion, how much soever we may despise it in our 
judgments, has an astonishing influence upon 
our conduct and our feelings : an influence that 
precipitates hundreds and tens of hundreds from 
a condition of competence to that of poverty. 


That apt Remarker, Dr. Franklin, observes: 
‘“‘ The eyes of other people are the eyes that ruin 
us. If all but myself were blind, I should want 
neither fine clothes, fine houses, nor fine furni- 
ture.” It is even so: and it is this supreme re- 
gard to the eyes of others that leads multitudes 
of men and women into extravagant and ruinous 
expenses. Without adequate funds they build 
them fine houses and purchase them fine furni- 
ture aud array themselves with costly apparel, 
that others may gaze upon them as persons pos- 
sessed of taste and of refined enjoyments : and by 
these means they are presently stripped of the 
very necessaries of life. 


The more we help others to bear their bur- 
dens, the lighter our own will be. 


INTELLIGENCER, 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT EMERY. 


We see around us, on all sides, proof that no. 
thing is obviously and necessarily insignificant. 
A material or substance, how little soever it may 
be valued to-day, may to-morrow become an ob- 
ject of interest, estimated for its usefulness in 
some particular circumstances. Such must ever 
be the case while man is picking up his know. 
| ledge bit by bit; he acquires new facts, new prin- 
ciples, new laws of nature; his advancing civili. 
zation suggests to him new wants, and his wants 
suggest new modes of applying his knowledge. 
This is the mode in which the useful properties 
|of substances are day by day becoming known. 
| But there are other substances which have been 
employed from very early ages, avd yet are re- 
| garded by most persons as insignificant trifles to 
| the present day. Who, for instance, knows or 
cares anything about emery, except the small 
| number of persons actually engaged in its use? 
| What is emery to the minds of nine-tenths of 
| those who take up this sheet? A blackish sort 
| of gritty dust, which aids the housemaid in pol- 
|ishing the fire-irons. Nevertheless, it may be 
worth knowing that this gritty dust is an object 
of wealth and importance in the countries where 

it is found ; that without it, our looking-glasses 
| would throw very misty and unwelcome reflec. 
\ tions upon us; our telescopes would be wanting 

in the curvature and polish of the lenses; our 
spectacles, and eye-glasses, and opera-glasses, - 
| would be turbid instead of clear; our lapidaries 
| would be deprived of one of their most useful 


| adjuncts ; our bright steel goods would be robbed 


of their brightness. 





{ 


| 
| 
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It appears that emery was known to the Greeks 
as a polishing material; and, indeed, the name 
| of the substance in most European countries is 
| derived from the Greek name. The Greeks did 
|not know what the moderns know—that the 
choice sapphire and ruby, the hard adamantine 
| spar and the humble emery, are almost identi- 
cally the same substance: it is one of the re- 
markable facts educed by modern chemistry, that 
all these four substances consist of about seven- 
tenths alumina, the rest of the weight being 
made up by silica and oxide cf iron. It is the 
mode of aggregation of the particles, rather than 
any difference in composition, that produces such 
a striking diversity in the appearance of these 
minerals. In Pliny’s time, emery was obtained 
for the lapidaries and gem engravers from the 
island of Naxos; and we believe this island has 
never since failed to furnish a supply. M. Tourne- 
fort and Dr. Clarke both described the emery 
mines as existing at the times of their respec- 
tive visits. When Tournefort wrote—nearly a 
century and a half ago—the emery mites were 
situated at the bottom of a valley; but the in- 
habitants also found emery while ploughing the 
ground, and carried it down to the sea-coast : it 
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was so cheap, that the English purchased it as 
ballast for their vessels, paying only a crown for 
twenty-eight hundred weight of it. Mr. Tennant, 
at the beginning of the present century, spoke of 
emery commanding, in the London market, a 
price of about ten shillings per hundred weight, 
after paying freight from Naxos. Although com- 
ing from Naxos, it is generally called Smyrna 
emery, because it is shipped to England from that 
port, and as a means of distinguishing it from 
emery found in the interior of Asia Minor. One 
of the most remarkable spots in which emery 
has been found, is on the very summit of a 
mountain called Gumuch-dagh, about twelve 
miles from the ruined city of Ephesus. The 
emery was found scattered about, and projecting 
above the surface of a kind of bluish marble: on 
breaking into the marble, it was found in nodules, 
something analogous in character to the nuggets 
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about £6 to £8 per ton; but in or near the 
last-named year, a monopoly of the emery was 
purchased from the Greek government by an 
English merchant at Smyrna; and this merchant 
so managed the supply—as the coal-owners of 
Northumberland and Durham are often accused 
of doing in respect to a mineral of much greater 
importance—as to command almost any price he 
pleased ;. from £7 it rose in a few years to £30 
per ton. But when, in 1847, Dr. Smith, whose 
attention was drawn to the subject by a Smyr- 
naite knife-grinder, discovered the mines near 
Smyrna, the Naxos monopoly received a check. 
The monopoly of the new mines was sold by the 
Turkish government to another merchant at 
Smyrna; and the rivalry between the two mer- 
chants brought down the price to £20, £15, 
£10; and it is expected that, by a modification 
of the grant made by the Turkish government, 


of the gold-digger; but lower down, it was in| the price will become much lower. The ship own- 


large masses—so heavy, indeed, as thirty or forty 
ton weights. The isolated masses are more wel- 
come than those imbedded, as being easier of re- 
moval. 
Our American brethren appear to have paid a 
ood deal of attention to emery. 
cal called the Scientific American, a year or two 


| 


| 


ers will bring the emery to England at a very 
low charge, as it serves as ballast to ships which 
come home less heavily laden than when they go 
out. Here, as everywhere, the spirit of uncheck- 
ed monopoly shews itself in its true colors. But— 


In a periodi- | revenons a nos moutons. 


In the preparation of emery for purposes of 


ago, it is stated that Dr. Lawrence Smith, a{ manufacture, it has to pass through many care- 
geologist, while residing at Smyrna in 1847, | fully conducted operations. The masses are first 
made the discovery of a deposit of emery not be- | broken up into smaller lumps by hammers, aided 


fore known. He reported his discovery to the 
Turkish government; a commission of inquiry 
was appointed, and the affair soon assumed a 
commercial character. 

The mining of this emery is described as be- 
ing carried on in a very simple manner—the na- 
tural decomposition of the rock in which it oc- 
curs facilitating the extraction. The rock de- 
composes into an earth, in which the emery is 
found imbedded. The earth in the neighborhood 
of the block is generally of a red color, nd 
serves as a sign or indicator. The block of emery 
produces a peculiar action on the steeled point of 
the quarrying-rod ; and this serves as another in- 
dication of the presence of the mineral, when 
perhaps it is not actually in sight. If the blocks 
are too hard to be broken by hammers into piece: 
of convenient size, they are exposed to the action 
of fire for several hours, which diminishes their 
cohesive tendency. As there are no means of 
bringing the emery from the mines except on the 
backs of horses or camels, it frequently happens 
that enormous masses are left behind, from in- 
ability either to break or to carry them. 

The effects of monopoly ard of new discovery 
on the price of emery are remarkable and instruc- 
tive. The emery found in Naxos belongs to the 
Greek government, while that found in Asia 
Minor belongs to the Turkish government; and 
both governments seek, of course, to realize a 
profit of it. The Naxos emery, from the be- 
ginning of the present century to 1835, sold for 
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by the action of fire in some few cases ; and they 
are then crushed still smaller by stampers work- 
ed on the principle of ore-stampers. The emery 
leaves the stampers in a more angular and irregu- 
lar shape than if the crushing had been effected 
by rollers; and this angularity is considered to 
aid the subsequent processes. When the crush- 
ing is completed, the emery is sifted through 
sieves or cylinders, made of wire-gauze fom the 
largest grains, but of lawn for the smallest: the 
wire-gauze varies from 12 to 120 meshes to an 
inch ; the largest kind thus sifted is about the 
size of mustard-seed; but emery is sometimes 
prepared for engineers in grains as large as pep- 
per-corns. In the stamping room, a fine dust 
settles on the beams and shelves ; and this is oc- 
casionally collected to form the very finest emery. 
It affords a singular proof of the extensive use 
of emery, that every degree of fineness has its 
own particular name, and its own particular ap- 
plicability in the arts. There are, for instance, 
corn emery, coarse-grinding emery, grinding eme- 
ry, fine-grinding emery, super-grinding emery, 
coarse-flour emery, flour emery, fine-flour emery, 
super-ffour emery. The engineers, and especially 
the optical instrument-makers, are very particu- 
lar concerning the degrees of fineness in the eme- 
ry prepared by or for them, to adapt the means 
to the end in view. Plate-glassmakers require a 
large quantity of emery, wherewith to grind their 
large plates of glass; and the emery-powder for 
this purpose is brought to a still finer and more 
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equable state by a process of washing. This is 
effected in a curious way. A dozen or more of 
copper cylinders are ranged side by side; they 
are of equal height, but vary from three to forty 
inches in diameter ; they have small troughs or 
channels connecting them one with another at 
the top; and the largest has a waste-pipe near 
the top. The cylinders being all filled with clean 
water, and the emery-powder being well mixed 
with water in another vessel, the emery-cream, 

if it may be so termed, is allowed to flow slowly 
through a pipe into the smallest cylinder; the 
gréater part of it flows out again at the ciannel 
into the second cylinder, but in its passage .it 
deposits the largest grains of emery, which fall 
to the bottom. So it passes on from one cylin- 
der to unother, depositing finer and finer particles 
as the diameter of the cylinder becomes larger ; 

and the finest of all is found ultimately in the 
forty-inch or largest cylinder. The emery is thus 

separated into sizes, and is collected and dried 

for use. In the plate-glass factories, the plates, 

rough and uneven from the casting-table, are 

ground one upon another with sand and water 

between them; they are brought level, but the 

surface is dull and scratched, and the polishing 

is effected by means of this emery-powder— 

coarse at first, then finer and finer. 


Here is a refreshing description of a cool 
scene to read when the Mercury is in the neigh- 


borhood of 90. 


One of the greatest curiosities ever witnessed 
at the White Mountains, is now to be scen at| 
‘‘Tuckerman’s Ravine,”’ about three miles from | 
the Glen House. It consists of an arch of pure 
snow, spanning the brook that tumbles over the 
rockg, from the summits of the mountains. The 
ravine is the receptacle of all the snow that blows 
from the top of Mount Washington, andgthere 
can be no doubt that during the winter it’accu- 
mulates to the depth of several hundred feet. 
As the brook begins to run in the spring, it 
wears its way through under the snow, which 
gradually melts away at the approach of Sum- 
mer, making the cavity larger and larger. 

On the 16th of July, this ravine was visited 
by D. O. Macomber, Esq., in company with Mr. 
J. H. Spaulding of the Summit House, and Mr. 
Cavis, the Engineer of the White Mountain Car- 
riage Road, by whom the arch was measured. 
It was found to be 180 feet long, 84 wide, and 
40 feet high on the inside; and 266 feet long 
and 40 feet wide on the outsile. The snow 
forming the arch is 20 feet thick. 

The gentlemen above named walked through 
the arch, in the bed of the brook, and ate their 
dinner at the foot of the cataract, which falls a 
thousand feet down the side of the mountains., 

The arch is on the south-east side of the 
mountains, and is exposed to the rays of the sun 
during most of the day. Last year it remained ! 
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until August 16th, when a warm rain of several 

days’ continuance melted it away. It js possible 

that this year it may last through the season. 
Portland State of Maine. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour anp Meau.—There is very little expoft 
demand for Flour. The quotations are about $8 50 a 
$8 75 per bbl. for fresh ground, and $9 a $975 for 
extra. Rye Flour is selling at $5 374 per bbl. 
Last sales of Pennsylvania Cornu Meal at $3 50a 
3 374 per bbl. R 

Grain.—Wheat is rather more freely cffered at 
$1 52 for new prime red, and $1 60 a $1 75 for 
new white. Rye continues scarce. Last Sales of 
Pennsylvania at$1 per bu. Corn is dull at the de- 
cline. Sules at 79 cents, afloat, for yellow. Oats 
arecarce. Sales ofnew Delaware at 38 cts. 


NOTICE. 

The Committee having charge of Green Street Pre- 
parative Meeting Schools, inform Friends of the city, 
they expect to open on the Ist of Ninth month nexta 
Grammar School for Boys,in a commodious room now 
being erected on the Meeting-House lot. The services 
of a well-qualified female teacher have been secured, 
and the committee feel no hesitation in calling the 
attention of parents to the school, as being one likely 
to advance the guarded education of their sons, as well 
as one wherein the usual branches of a gramwar 
school, including the elements of Algebra and Men- 
suration, will be taught. 

The Girls’ Grammar School, and the Primary School 
for Boys and Girls, located on the same lot, will also 
be opened on the Ist of Ninth month. The former 
teachers of these schools having resigned their situa- 
tions, others have been appointed, whom the commit- 
tee believe merit the confidence of Friends. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
Davin Ents, 
Jane Jounson. 


Philada., 6th mo. 23, 1854. 


7 ae WANTED,—As Prineipal of the Male 

department of Friends’ Central School, Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia. He must be a member of the 
Society of Friends; be well qualified to teach the 
higher branches; and, if competent to lecture on 
Scientific subjects, it will be the means of increasing 
his compensation. 

To such a one, with satisfactory references, a room 
capable of accommodating a large school, together 
with class and lecture rooms, &c., &c., is offered; 
with the use of a large collection of Astronomical and 
other Scientific apparatus, and a liberal guarantee as 
to the amount of his remuneration. 

Dituwvn Parrisa, S. W. Corner 8th 
and Arch Sts. 
Josern C. Turnrenny, S. E. Corner 
10th and Spruce Sts. 
J. M. Exuis, Clerk Vis. Com. 
Philada. Seventh mo., 1854.—tf. 


R. A. & J. J. WILLIAMS & CO., 
LUMBER MERCHANTS, 


BROAD STREET, ABOVE GREEN. 


Apply to 





Reep A. W:ttiams, 
Joseru J. WiLtiams, 
FRANKLIN SHOEMAKER. 


8th mo. 12—6m. 


Philadelphia. 


——— ——_——_—_ Se 
Merrihew & Thompson,Prs.,Merchant ab. 4th st. 





